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" The memory op the just is blessed. " — Prov. x. 7. 

The intention here is, I suppose, to express very strongly 
how good it is to remember a just man, to keep his image in 
mind after he has passed out of our sight ; to intimate to us 
both how beautiful the spiritual likeness of such a one — which 
is his memory — is in itself, and how it blesses those who give 
it place in the chambers of* tfeeir imagination. From our 
own experience, we can heartily ecko the sentiment of the text. 
If it is pleasant and profitable even to look at the portrait of 
such a man on the canvas, or his features cut by the sculptor's 
chisel, there is a still greater delight in perusing the traits of his 
soul : for while the picture fades and the statue must crumble, 
as one of old said of his hero, the form of the mind is eternal. 

A just man, the most aged in this society, and the oldest 
male member of our church, has lately gone from us. Though 
for some time he has been but little in our assembly, you all have 
fresh recollection of his look and bearing. His hoary head was 
a crown of glory in the ways of righteousness, and more than 
curtain or carving, arch or pillar, an ornament in the house of 
God; his erect, unstooping figure, a true emblem of his up- 
right and unswerving mind, but his face as shining with be- 
nignity as his frame and carriage were indicative of truth. As 
we shall no longer on earth mark the steps with which he 
walked in the strait and narrow path, no more read the can- 
dor in his lineaments, or be warmed with the kindness that 
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of mercantile or commercial law, which was a rare reputation at 
that period, so that the great Samuel Dexter in an important case 
sent his client to Essex, to Mr. Putnam, as the man to consult 
in that early school of the law in Massachusetts; and the re- 
nowned Justice Story, who had been his scholar, dedicated one 
of his works to his former teacher, with a high tribute to his 
sagacity and knowledge, as well as unspotted integrity. He 
todk a decided and ardent part in the political questions of the 
time, but it is believed, in all the fire of parties that during his 
early manhood so hotly blazed out, he had no zeal that was not 
matched by his fairness, or at the core and in the end outdone 
by his charity. But so did he retain his earnestness, and so 
determined was he in his opinions, that he always to the close 
considered it a duty, even at personal inconvenience, to cast 
his vote. 

Upon the death of Chief Justice Sewall, in 1814, he was, by 
Governor Strong, for whom he had a great reverence, appointed 
Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court of this Commonwealth, and 
he continued to exercise this high office for twenty-eight years. 
I state what is in the cognizance of those familiar with the sub- 
ject, in saying he had thcrespect of all good men for the man- 
ner in which he performed its solemn and responsible duties. 
No man ever held the scales of justice more even. None was 
ever more intent on making righteous decrees, none ever more 
fearless and independent in his decisions, none more solicitous 
for the deliverance of the wrongfully accused, and none more 
indignant against all trickery, lying, and fraud. Members of the 
bar join with his compeers on the bench to declare that no 
opinions or judgments of a high tribunal were ever more likely 
to be sound, sober, practical, and to the point, than his, as they 
are recorded in the books. 

In saying all this, I suppose I am uttering only the simple, 
uncolored fact, and claiming the merit which altogether belongs 
to him. There is here, in order to extol, no need to exaggerate. 
I have no desire to make more or other of him than he was. I 
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do not demand for him the credit of that gigantic force and 
weight of faculties by which, in some men, we are amazed and 
overpowered, or of that quick fancy and brilliant imagination 
by which, in others, we are illumined or dazzled, or of that 
smooth and ready fluency by which, from not a few mouths, as 
though they were the pipes of fountains, the ear is won and 
the mind filled. But he had, what is almost as uncommon as 
splendid gifts of intellect, a pure judicial mind, formed by steady 
application, inspired by the moral qualities of his own nature, 
balanced by a peculiarly delicate conscientiousness, which, as 
a wise witness on this matter has told me, means more than 
is ordinarily apprehended in a judge, and moving to the mark 
of substantial honesty in affairs with unerring sureness not to be 
exceeded by men who, in particular directions, might be more 
astute or profound. He was a just man, which is great and 
indispensable part in a just judge. If his personal friends 
were interested in a case, they feared that, in his jealous 
impartiality, he would rather lean against them than in their 
behalf. 

He adhered with great conservative firmness and inflexibility 
to his principles; but one of his associates has told me, his 
principles were good to adhere to. It is the award of another 
sincere observer of his course, that, engaged as he had been in 
politics, with his whole heart espousing one side, on his becom- 
ing judge he put the politician entirely off, and, in his place, 
knew no distinction of fellow or foe. It is an unequivocal sign 
of the goodness of his heart, that, while nobody could suspect he 
was at all influenced by any regard to human favor, — so clearly 
and evidently above all personal regards and consequences was 
he in his duty, — he yet carried into the execution of that duty 
the singular urbanity which stamped his whole deportment in pri- 
vate life. He mixed deference with procedure, was as gentle 
as unyielding, made his lowliness stronger, as it is, than any 
human pride, and would never disjoin the courtesy from the 
power of a king. 
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I must emphasize among his personal and official qualities a 
peculiarly firm and tender moral feeling, shown as courage and 
amounting to chivalry, so unblenching and uncalculating was it 
whenever he thought any point of rectitude was involved. The 
mildest, most affectionate man in the world, his face became 
flint against all iniquity, and the smiling and playful air, that 
was his familiar habit, turned to a guise sublimed into awe. 
He verily realized the Apostle Paul's description of a true ruler, 
as being " a terror to evil-doers," and fulfilled the Prophet Eze- 
kiel's test of the soul that should live in the great awards of 
Almighty justice, by " executing true judgment between man 
and man." It was a remark of the celebrated English teacher, 
Dr. Arnold, that it was not enough to settle any one's character 
with him, to know that he admired goodness ; but it must be 
further inquired whether he also abhorred evil. This touch- 
stone our friend certainly as thoroughly and triumphantly as 
any man could have endured. He had a fine and holy wrath 
for whatever was wicked or mean, so that, although he would 
in every case try to deal out the exact meed required, he was, I 
have been informed, loath to believe that the villain, the man of 
bad general character, was in any dispute right. Like the old 
knight-errant, or like Hamlet in the play, he would carry a 
quarrel for innocence almost to a virtuous excess, and his right- 
eousness was so a principle in him, and aimed so largely and 
directly at actual equity, it was tempted to overleap technicali- 
ties and tangling professions, and, after the example of some 
pure Eastern Cadi, emulate the full and instant justice of the 
Most High. He had in his very manner the Lord's beatitudes 
for the pure and peaceful, and the Lord's blame for hypocrisy 
and deceit. 

In 1825 he received from the University in Cambridge the 
title of Doctor of Laws. In 1842, while still able to accomplish 
well the work falling to him in his lofty sphere, he retired into 
private life, there to prove completely that no robe of office, but 
what was solid and genuine in the man, gave him his real con- 
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sequence in the world. I am persuaded from every quarter will 
be confirmed the assertion, that he bore himself with admirable 
fidelity and acceptance in all the relations he sustained. He 
possessed the remarkable felicity of those happily constituted, 
as well as purposely faithful persons, who in ancient or modern 
times have had it for their characteristic to conciliate a universal 
esteem. O, I like him ! was always the word. Few, if any, 
could have been the exceptions of such as did not like him, — 
and those, if they existed, owing probably to a cause where he 
was not at fault. He would properly maintain his own rights, 
and he respected a man who would do the same, not surrender- 
ing principles of justice menaced or invaded in his person, the 
feeling being mainly regard for the honor and defence of right- 
eousness itself. If he ever was unnecessarily grieved or unduly 
offended with another, it was at least with the belief in his 
own mind that he had proper ground. In speaking of the gen- 
eral estimation of the man, I am sensible that popularity in 
itself is a dubious demonstration of excellence. But the tribute 
of the human heart, a common regard from all classes, high and 
humble, the uniform mention, by private and unconnected per- 
sons, without concert, of a man's name with a softened eye 
and a trembling lip, is, I conceive, of all earthly honors and 
recompenses, beyond chairs of state or crowns of gold, the 
most to be prized. This liking for him was no accident with 
a superficial occasion. It only corresponded with the breadth 
and generosity of his own nature. For he was indeed a very 
kindly, social, and humane man. I suspect he would not have 
been pleased with a recluse and solitary life. He loved to 
see others happy, and was organized to enjoy himself in the 
enjoyment of those around him. He was exceedingly hospita- 
ble, kept open door r cordially invited his friends to come in, de- 
lighted to serve them at his table, and forgot not — how could 
he, with his inclination? — to send a portion to the stranger and 
the poor, or to some humble neighbor, after whose comfort his 
benevolence yearned. He was glad to go with his guests over 
3 
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his old paternal estate, which it was a special pleasure to him 
to increase and improve. He cherished and fondled his farm, 
but had not the ambition of some to accumulate wealth. He 
loved to set out trees, whose growth and full flourishing only his 
posterity could see. I remember he once showed me how much 
a limb had grown on one of his trees ; he had, I think, brought 
the branch to town, assuring me it afforded him as much satis- 
faction as another man would derive from a dividend. 

In a public celebration we would not intrude into the privacy 
of the domestic hearth. Yet if we should venture, in thought, 
as an assembly, to go in at his door, we should only enter where 
the stranger was ever welcomed, instantly set at ease with 
friendly greetings, and taken at once into the joy of the circle, 
who all knew, by the glance of the host, they were expected to 
contribute, according to each one's measure, to the visitor's re- 
ception and entertainment. These hours at home, in the midst 
of the numerous family, through several generations, with which 
God had blessed and prospered him, were perhaps the seasons 
of his deepest and most undisturbed happiness, breaking out into 
the almost visible gush of gratitude, which, of all things, he so 
loved to render. This mutual harmony of manifold ties was his 
very element. He revelled in it. His cup was filled with it, 
and his board crowned with the peace and unity of it. If he 
coveted any thing, it was concord. He desired kindly construc- 
tions of the deeds and motives of others, and would allow no ill 
intent to be ascribed where any excuse was possible, while all 
unfairness everywhere met his steady disapproval. Respecting 
harshness of remark, he often quoted a saying of his own father, 
" That may be true, my son, but you should not say so." This 
love of all that is spiritually accordant was naturally connected 
with or issued in a great love of music, especially of sacred 
music, under his own roof or in the temple. He had a very 
sensitive ear to the precision of the note, could scarce abide any 
falseness of tune, was never more pleased than when some be- 
loved old hymn rang up to heaven ; and, when not listening to 
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the anthems of the sanctuary or the voices kindred and dear 
to him, found what was to him a delicious feast in the min- 
strelsy of the birds. 

He had the simplicity of a child in all his affectionate intima- 
cies. He had no secrets, could not, as we are told of some per- 
sons, discharge his face of expression, could not tell or act a lie. 
All came out. So frank was he, that his conversation seemed a 
kind of thinking aloud. He was not disposed to hear himself 
talk, or make others hear him, but, in his unambitious gladness, 
rapt in eager attention to them, would move his seat, draw close 
to them, look wistfully up in|o their faces, trustfully scan their 
gestures and peruse their features, and nod his head at what 
struck him agreeably in their sentiments. There was not, as 
may be remarked in the warm, profuse speech of some, the least 
artifice in his appearance of cordiality. He was a model of 
natural and spontaneous politeness, and in his freest intercourse 
his gentlemanly and dignified deportment never for an instant 
forsook him. He seemed ever turning towards the sun, and 
catching some reflection of his beams, so that they abode in his 
face. He was an amiable man, said one of his coevals to me. 
Surely it was plain to all, that amiableness was native to his 
tongue and at home in his breast. There was in truth an infi- 
nite sweetness in him ; his face was favor, his look an invitation, 
and he could not keep his hand from blessing the head of a child 
as he went along. He was, I think, a very happy man, not ex- 
empt from trial, tasting some pain and sadness, as the springs of 
health and life were broken up, but finding in existence a large 
boon for overrunning thanksgiving. He had favorite books and 
authors, and found in reading, and in hearing his friends read, 
the pleasant occupation of much time. The enjoyment which 
a good old age has of youth was his to an uncommon degree. 
The first time I saw him was with the young all around, evi- 
dently both attracted by his love for them, and overflowing him 
with the tokens of their own, so that in their looks and motions 
they seemed to make one life together ; and I remember well his 
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presence, like a blessing, once, on occasion of the usual gathering 
of the children of our own society on the afternoon of Fast day. 
I have heard it repeatedly said, in gratitude to him or commen- 
dation of him, that he loved to encourage young men in their 
commencing efforts, and by a word or a line from the desk of 
his tribunal would cheer and stimulate them. 

But there would be no end to a discourse on what was win- 
ning in his ways. I must add, to what I have said in detail, the 
grand stroke of his worth in his religious character. This began, 
as I suspect it is very apt to begin, where, subsequently, it be- 
comes very strong, in filial piety. Let me venture to cite, in 
evidence of this, one or two of those simple homely incidents, 
which tell more than would much sentimental rhetoric. When 
a mere lad, being ridiculed by his older schoolmates because his 
clothes bore marks of having been mended with the needle, he 
replied, " I am very thankful that I have a mother who is will- 
ing to take so much pains for me." When his father was old 
and weak, he went to Danvers, four miles from his residence in 
Salem, every day, however busy, and whatever might be the 
weather, to dress the patriarch's beard. Think it not strange I 
speak of such familiar things ; for in them, simple and lowly as 
they are, I find the roots of that sublimest of sentiments, which 
tends towards God and flowers in the skies. No wonder he be- 
came a devout man ! He was, from an early date, a sincere 
Christian in conviction, feeling, and demeanor. He cared not 
for ingenuities or novelties of speculation. As the great modern 
thinker said he liked the philosophy that was not windy, but 
productive, so he liked the faith that ended, not in words, but in 
deeds, — like a branch, not tossing about in barren strife, but 
quietly producing fruit. Yet he loved liberty and liberality in 
religion, and could not endure for an hour any dogmatic or ec- 
clesiastic tyranny. He exercised a profound, unaffected piety, 
humbly craved the Divine forgiveness, revered the word of God, 
admired the history of the Puritans, and clung to the freedom of 
the churches and municipal institutions they built up. In all 
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matters he had his own individual belief. I count it his great, 
as it is his due praise, that the tenderness and flood of his emo- 
tion, which so distinguished him, and with which he would 
choke in a moment at any moving tale, or noble thought, or 
beautiful scene, yet, like the streams of the everlasting hills, 
never hid or wore off the firm points and swelling lines of his 
character. His gentleness and grace were as soft, bright flowers 
and the velvet moss on a granite base. The blossoms might be 
plucked by any body, but not the rocky mount. He broke 
away from all old oppression, yet his creed had, as opposed to 
the showy theories of the day, the ancient form and savor. 
Whether he recognized or not every thing in the modern style 
that merited adoption, he was true to his own school and pat- 
tern, and, as no man can sincerely be identified with all modes, 
though some seek to be, he is, I think, a figure all the more real 
and admirable for his loyalty and truth. With whatsoever cor- 
rectness of ratio he poised things old and new in his mind, he 
had in him the very soul of kindness and honor, and touched 
you with a certain sterling and undescended nobility which he 
wore in fellowship with Christ and God. And of all qualities, 
this divine temper, holding as it does of what is universal and 
eternal, takes precedence, and asserts transcendent endurance. 

Having lived for fifty-six years in the communion of the 
closest earthly tie with his beloved surviving partner, the third 
of this July, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, he died. On 
Sunday, in the dawn of the day, the morning of the Resurrec- 
tion, the day next preceding that of the jubilee of our national 
independence, the Christian believer and loyal patriot left this 
lower theatre, to rise to a higher stage of life. His powers of 
body and mind had been for some time failing him, and it 
pleased God in mercy to release him from his infirmity and dis- 
tress, that his spirit, which the flesh began to cumber, might 
mount up as the eagle, run and not be weary, walk and not faint. 
We, who believe in the minute, special, and universal provi- 
dence of God, numbering the hairs of our head, nor letting the 
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sparrow fall without his notice, can repeat for him with re- 
doubled emphasis the old classic sentence, Happy not only in 
the clearness of his life, but in the seasonableness, too, of his 
death ! He was gathered into the garner like a shock of corn 
fully ripe in his season. 

One of a much later generation, yet having the privilege of 
a pastoral relationship to the departed, under the disadvantage 
of having observed but a segment of his mortal course, has thus 
endeavored to show that "the memory of the just is blessed." 
How his contemporaries, in companionship with him from the 
first, would in more glowing terms dilate on his exemplifying of 
our theme ! But they are gone, — and he, in deceasing from 
earth, has gone to his own. Only a few venerable shapes re- 
main. It may be a virtue of this century to make rapid prog- 
ress ; but it is a fault of our time and of our country to pass 
too swiftly by the living monuments of the past, and scarce to 
pause for a line or a word as they sink from view. The young, 
feverish present hurries on with its plans, opens its ear eagerly 
to the last whisperer for his latest news, or to the loudest prom- 
iser for his scheme, and gazes forward in search of its own gains 
or laurels, too heedless of those who long ago begot the life in 
which we wanton, and rocked the cradle of our Titan prosperity. 

All the more, as in some old lands the passer-by casts a stone 
upon the cairn that marks some achievement or martyrdom, 
have I desired to direct attention to one case of lasting excel- 
lence, and I know not that I could otherwise have served better 
the ends of a sermon for you all. I know not that one could 
promote more truly the interests of the land in which he lives, 
than by gathering up the memorials of those who have done 
well or suffered nobly in its annals. For the glory of a nation, 
whatever men may boastfully say, does not consist in the stretch 
of its domain, or in the beauty or boldness of its scenery, but in 
the goodness of its population ; which goodness is not, and can- 
not be, a purely original acquisition with each successive race, 
however the race may make its worldly fortune, but, in order to 
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approach perfection, must be very much a heritage. If there be 
in the people no aspiration but to wealth and power, the territory 
looks mean, though it be washed by two oceans, and run from 
the dog-star to the pole. I fancy the map, as I survey it, 
looks a little poorer when one well-deserving inhabitant is re- 
moved from the social scene, and that the hills tower less, and 
the rivers rush not so gladly, when the brave witness for right 
and the bountiful doer of mercy no longer stands up on the 
civil landscape, its best feature. The boast of our physical ag- 
grandizement may go forth to all lands, and flame up in our 
periodic festival eloquence, shining with all the colors of the 
fireworks ; we may join house to house, and province to prov- 
ince; — but we shall not prosper unless we annex new right- 
eousness and purity and freedom to the dwellers in our immense 
and ever-widening camp. Therefore let us studiously explore 
every old path, as well as later step, of real integrity, and imitate 
whatever is lovely and of good report. 

A human life, especially a very long life, is the finest measure 
of earthly things, the best index and aid of advancement. How 
much on these Western shores did the career of our friend and 
father span ! What a broad, rolling tide of affairs the life of 
one man overarched ! He was born when the first troubles were 
arising between the mother country and the colony in which 
he saw the light, and, while he was a babe, the voice of Otis 
was thundering, commercial difficulties were occurring, storms 
of trouble lowering, and the citizens of Massachusetts coming 
together in convention to assert, or making ready in their fields 
to defend, their rights. He was over seven years of age at the 
date of the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, but whether 
any of the circumstances of events so famous and world-wide 
in their issues were in his distinct recollection, I am not aware. 
♦ But of how much in the forwardness and growth of his native 
land has he been an interested spectator, — in how much has he 
been a devoted actor ! During the stormy period of our public 
affairs, before and after 1812, he was among the stirring spirits. 
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He repeatedly represented, in both branches of the Legislature, 
his section of the State, and, we may not doubt, uttered al- 
ways, without compromise, the deliberate conclusions of a 
thoughtful mind, and the deep sentiments of a guileless heart. 
What changes, verily, since he first walked and spoke, and took 
his part, as our children are doing now ! The little one has be- 
come a power to vie with any potentate, and the handful has 
become innumerable. " The drums and tramplings " have 
been heard, the encounters by land and sea decided, of two 
wars, — yes, of three, — with their volcanic outbreaks wasting the 
world, yet, under a wonderful Providence, laying the foundation 
of new richness in the moral harvest. Our cords have been al- 
most incalculably lengthened. God grant the other part of the 
parallel, that our stakes be pro portion ably strengthened ! State 
after State, that our forefathers never dreamed of, has been born 
into the original brotherhood of the family, great cities have 
grown up on distant streams, whose tide in his infancy had 
hardly been traced, till the left hand of our enormous body poli- 
tic beckons to India, while the right reaches Europe, and the 
earthy and watery ball itself is in our clasp, while still into all our 
borders, from the mystic urn of life bent over in the Infinite 
grasp, pours on the endless current. May Heaven — I believe it 
would be his prayer — watch and guide and cleanse the mighty 
flow, with Art and Science, with Law and Liberty, with Tem- 
perance and Religion, saving and perpetuating the national 
existence whose beginning he beheld ! There is something ap- 
proaching to majesty in a longevity which, like some monarch 
of the woods, has overtopped and overshadowed the rising of all 
around it, and under whose notice the globe itself has buried 
and renewed, save only a few veterans, its whole population. Be 
our several terms of longer or shorter continuance, may we pass 
through the divinely allotted date as blameless and worthy 
as he, and then hear those greetings of the elders and the 
innocent, of God and Christ, with which we trust he has been 
saluted ! 
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The ordinary task of commemoration is done. Here I should 
stop. But the breathing of a wish that joins the living and the 
dead lets me not go without one rising aspiration to mark as he 
is the departed of whom we have spoken as he was. We are 
not, I think, content, in the portraiture of a living Christian soul, 
to end with general considerations of the earthly things in which 
he mingled, unless we try also to behold him in the heavenly 
scenes where he converses. In the Protestant Church we have 
no prayers for the dead. But it is certainly according both to 
nature and Christianity to pursue them with unutterable sym- 
pathy, and silently commend them to all the blessings of 
Heaven. The one communion of the good, the one army of 
the living God, above and below, on this side or across the 
flood, gives us present witness of the unseen world, as well as 
recollections of past experience. Therefore let us join to this 
our memorial some conception and anticipation for him we 
mourn of the other, eternal life. While the earth, mother of 
mortal generations, lays away her successive offspring, let us 
leave the dust and follow the spirit. In that vision, which 
Jesus places in the heart, let us see our departed friend and 
father still. Though with dim eyes and imperfect imagination, 
let us yet note the form which has in our human sight been so 
venerable and benign. The Divine Word answers a cry from 
within us, that the celestial being which we believe in is no 
vague, impalpable existence, but that there is a higher appearing 
and body in which the spirit is clothed and comes. Then our 
anxious queries are answered. Then the old expression through 
the flesh, by which we recognized our beloved, passes not with 
the vessel it illumined, but is saved and survives in the upper 
world, only refined and glorified. Then those pictures are not 
true which represent the angels in ranks of one uniform garb 
and look, but each re-clad spirit beams with its own peculiarity. 
Then the old identity of character and mien will return to us, 
only so purified and exalted, with all its delicacy and capacity 
brought out, that we shall not only know them, but seem to 
3 
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know them truly and fully for the first time. Then for our 
comfort we can catch now some glimpses of this blessed identity 
of the translated. 

Let us thus cast a glance after him, so long a companion with 
many of us, so intimately kindred to some of us. He must, I 
feel, as we thus gaze at him, wear still his benevolent smile. 
He must speak still in his gracious accent. He must move still 
with his upright and lowly motion. He must please his fellow- 
immortals with those same congenial manners, by divine grace 
ennobled, in which we so delighted. The Saviour, whom he 
humbly trusted, he must affectionately regard face to face. 
The God he rejoiced to thank and adore must now be the 
object of more abundant thanksgivings. The faithful associ- 
ates, the cherished friends, gone before him, he must be meeting 
in renewed intercourse. If there be, as we are told, angels of 
Love and angels of Wisdom, he must belong to both classes. 
If there be a company of Elders, where he has his place, he 
must sometimes pass over into the group of younger spirits 
with their guardians, who, the Redeemer says, always behold 
the face of the Father. Saints or Innocents will welcome one 
who strove in his earthly way to be faithful, and carried some- 
thing spotless from his infancy into his age. The octogenarian, 
in his pure health and prolonged life embodying his own obe- 
dience to the physical and moral laws, must flourish anew with 
no fading power in the region where God's mercy assigns infi- 
nite growth and interminable progress. In his reconstructed 
features, loving reverence for the Father and respectful kindness 
to the brethren must blend and shine. Conserver of all that 
was honorable and right from the olden time, how he must exult 
in the safe accumulation from dateless eras of eternity of moral 
treasure where moth cannot corrupt nor thieves break through 
and steal ! 

So, too, a multitude from earth, which no man can number, 
with every variety of singular excellence, enriches the heavenly 
host. 
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How, in our thoughtful hours, they throng back to us and 
beckon us on ! How, as our years multiply, they make an 
ever-increasing band, and constitute a large part of our society ! 
Yes, if the spiritual mind be in us, we have fellowship with 
them. They seem as real to us, in influence and presence that 
is past understanding, as much around us, as creatures that 
continue robed in flesh and blood. For though it may cost an 
effort to revive to our fancy the sensual, those that have truly 
lived we cannot conceive as having ever died. While we bear 
out their clay, they have already had their resurrection to our 
souls. We are intimate with them and keep their company as 
that of those whose faces we see and whose voices we hear. 
We are attended by their shadowy yet not unreal troop, as we 
are by that of mortal men, not subject yet to the mysterious 
doom that is near to us all. 

Lo ! how that troop swells, recruited from this world. One 
after another, even while we speak, the pure, the generous, 
enters, till it threatens to outnumber all left behind. Virtue is 
indeed forsaking us, and yet, through this actual vital bond of 
invisible relationship, coming back to us if we will. Indi- 
vidual and peculiar beauty of righteousness and beneficence 
is going away in transit from earth, and transport to its im- 
mense- treasury in the skies. Nothing of the riches is lost. 
Out of it all God makes up his manifold jewels. When we 
consider, on the grounds of human capacity, of earthly longing 
and heavenly development, the possibilities of social enjoyment 
among those gaining their various inconceivable measures of 
knowledge and holiness in ever-deepening harmony with one 
another, what an image we have of the New Jerusalem, and 
how could we have a higher wish or breathe a better prayer 
than that we, under God and through Christ, even in this per- 
ishing body, may likewise unfold what shall be so precious in 
the perfect sight, as to be re-formed, with all such exceeding 
opulence and honor, in everlasting worth and felicity! Till 
then, for so great a consummation, let us cherish close acquaint- 
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ance with vanished as well as visible goodness. Till then, not 
letting our thoughts sink into the ground, neither our hearts 
enter the tomb to seek the living among the dead, let us keep 
ever in mind those on high, the blessing of whose memory is 
felt in the immediate contemplation of their actual likeness, and 
will be fulfilled in the fellowship without limit for which we 
hope. So our celebration of them shall not be momentary, nor 
our tribute of respect vain ; but the colors we have tried to fix 
in our portraiture there shine out fresh upon us from the reality, 
while we tell to them the love we feel, as we tell it now to one 
another. 
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